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Atoms for Peace: The First Step 


Unitep Nations—The first tangible step to- 
ward international cooperation in the peace- 
ful use of nuclear energy has now been taken 
here. It represents the first sprout from seeds 
sown by President Eisenhower in his atoms- 
for-peace speech to the UN General Assem- 
bly December 8, 1953. 

United Nations Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold and a seven-nation advisory 
committee have been cultivating the sprouts 
and trying to keep the garden weeded, as it 
were, of political fungus. In this they have 
had some success. They have agreed on the 
details of a world-wide conference of nuclear 
scientists to be held in Geneva August 8-27. 
The best thinkers in the field from no fewer 
than 84 countries are to be invited—virtually 
every political entity of any type or descrip- 
tion on the face of the globe except North 
Korea, East Germany, Outer Mongolia and 
that giant of outcasts, Communist China. 

It probably is not fair to speak of this con- 
ference—as UN cynics do—as a “consolation 
prize” handed to the UN when the United 
States had taken virtually all other aspects of 
the atoms-for-peace program outside the 
world organization. It is more than “some- 
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thing for the UN to do” to make the world 
feel that it is part of the Eisenhower plan. 
The conference is an important project which 
could produce substantial results. 

The principal results anticipated from this 
two weeks’ intensive idea-sharing among the 
world’s best nuclear scientists are these: (1) 
an authoritative and comprehensive assess- 
ment of precisely what role atomic energy is 
to play in the future industrial development 
of various parts of the world—the need for 
this type of power, in each case; the available 
supply of other types of fuel; the relative 
costs; the time factor, etc.; and (2) a presen- 
tation in “tabloid form” (as Dr. Homi 
Bhabha of India put it) of basic information 
on nuclear energy—primarily for the benefit 
of underdeveloped countries which have nei- 
ther the know-how nor the facilities for ob- 
taining it themselves. The conference may 
advance the atomic energy programs of many 
countries by a matter of years. 

The Soviet Union participated fully in the 
preparatory work and announced that it 
would participate in the Geneva conference, 
sharing the experience it has obtained from 
the operation of its 5,000-kilowatt pilot plant. 
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The Soviet delegate, Dmitri V. Sko- 
beltsyn, introduced only one jarring 
note—an effort to invite Red China 
—but did not try to make propagan- 
da capital of any other aspect of the 
meetings. Important as the confer- 
ence may turn out to be, however, it 
obviously can do no more than begin 
to achieve the basic purposes of the 
plan. 


One basic purpose is to turn 
the world’s attention away from the 
bomb and concentrate efforts on the 
betterment of mankind. Two weeks 
of work in this direction can be an 
invaluable springboard, but the real, 
substantive progress obviously must 
be made, if it is to be made, in the 
proposed International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency. 

A second basic purpose of the Ei- 
senhower plan is to establish a fo- 
rum for Soviet-American cooperation 
where tensions could be eased, to use 
the popular cliché—or at least, where 
a habit of constructive rivalry could 
be formed. Here, too, a two-week 
conference can hardly do more than 
start the wheels turning. 


Constructive Propaganda 


The third basic purpose, if one is 
candid, is to achieve a propaganda 
victory of a constructive type: to por- 
tray the United States as the world’s 
principal advocate and practitioner, 
not of atomic warfare, but of atomic 
plenty. In this field the United States 
can do a great deal at the August 
conference; but the underdeveloped 
countries—grateful as they no doubt 
will be for information—want reac- 
tors, nuclear fuel, technical assistance 


on the spot and, of course, most of 
all, atomic power plants. 


It is the latter type of assistance 
that the underdeveloped countries 
thought they were going to receive 
from the international agency which 
President Eisenhower proposed. Dur- 
ing the 1954 UN General Asstmbly, 
however, it developed that the agen- 
cy was to be little more than a clear- 
ing-house for requests —a mailbox, 
as it were; the substantive aid was to 
be channeled directly from the don- 
or to the recipient country. More- 
over, although underdeveloped na- 
tions were to be represented eventu- 
ally on the executive board of the 
agency, they were to have no role in 
the negotiations leading to its estab- 
lishment. These negotiations were to 
be conducted in private, behind the 
scenes, among eight atomic powers, 
notably the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Britain and Canada. 

Psychologically this was a sad mis- 
take. The underdeveloped countries 
protested that they were being treat- 
ed like “poor relatives,” as Ecuador 
put it. All of Asia, all of Latin 
America and virtually all of Africa 
were being excluded, as India and 
Burma pointed out. “It is all too sug- 
gestive of the old order, and no 
amount of persuasion will suffice to 
make the peoples of Asia see it in a 
different light,” said James Barring- 
ton, delegate of Burma. Mr. More- 
head Patterson, a New York busi- 
nessman representing the United 
States in these negotiations, is listen- 
ing to Asian views and plans to in- 
vite all the 84 countries and the 10 
UN Specialized Agencies to adhere 


to the original nuclear treaty. 

It remains to be seen whether this 
will satisfy the underdeveloped coun 
tries’ intense desire for equality of 
the propaganda 
point of view it is essential that the 
United States should satisfy this de 
sire—because the Soviet Union has 
shown that it understands the psy- 
chology of the Asians and is ready 
to pose as their champion. The 


treatment. From 


Kremlin conceivably could thus win 
more friends than the United States 
without actually contributing any 
thing substantial to the program. 
The United States has 
pledged a substantial contribution- 
100 kilograms (220 lbs.) of purified 
uranium 235—and has asked point 
edly what the Soviet Union will give. 


already 


So long as the Kremlin does not 
reply, its propaganda posture is 
bound to be vulnerable. But there is 
no assurance that the Kremlin will 
remain silent. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles said on December 8, 
1954 that there had been “an ap 
parent change in the Soviet position” 
and that the Russians were |\\cn pre- 
pared to talk, at least, about a con 
tribution. Since that time Moscow 
has announced its own bilateral pro- 
gram of aid—for the satellite areas 
only. Propaganda-wise, this step will 
not pay very rich dividends; but 
many here believe it may be a por 
tent of broader things to come. 


Mr. Frye, a member of the staff of The 
Christian Science Monitor since 1941, has 
been its United Nations correspondent for 
five years. Writer, lecturer and radio com 
mentator on international affairs, he was 
coauthor of The US Stake in the UN 
Problems of United Nations Charter Re 
view (New York, American Assembly, Co 
lumbia University, 1954). 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Has U.S. China Policy Changed? 








The United States has a new China 
policy. But there is still some doubt 
how new it is. In fact, after officials 
got through explaining it on and 
after January 24 it looked more and 
more like the old article. It was billed 
in advance as a policy that would 
take the guesswork out of our Far 
East defense commitments. As first 
discussed, it would have pulled the 
rug out from under Chiang Kai-shek 
and left him stranded high and dry 
on Formosa and the Pescadores. The 
United States was to recognize that 
the offshore islands —the Tachens, 
the Quemoys, the Matsu group and 
so on—were really Chinese, not For- 
mosan, territory and not actually es- 
sential to the defense of Formosa. 
It was to press for a cease-fire in the 
Formosa Strait. Washington, it was 
predicted, would recognize the de 


facto existence of two Chinas. 


But as the policy came out in the 
President’s message to Congress it 
was far from the clear-cut expression 
of American intentions expected. 
There was no doubt but that the 
United States would fight to defend 
But 


there was plenty of doubt as to just 


Formosa and the Pescadores. 
what this country would defend in 
the process of defending Formosa. 
The fact is that while the United 
States did write the Tachens out of 
Formosa’s defense perimeter, it 
wrote in a lot of other areas and pos- 
sibilities: the Quemoys might or 
might not be defended, depending 
Matsu 
could not be considered essential to 


on circumstances; could or 
Formosa’s defense, depending on 
events; concentrations of Communist 
ships and Red jet airfields on the 
continent could be considered threats 


to Formosa’s security, and so targets 
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for American bombers. The result 
was that the President’s proclaimed 
aim “to clarify” policy ended in re- 
placing one confusion with another. 

There is a suspicion in informed 
circles here that the original inten 
tions of the Administration to secure 
only Formosa and the Pescadores 
were wrecked on the rocks of the 
so-called China Lobby on the Hill; 
that Eisenhower and Dulles eventu- 
ally had to put Quemoy and Matsu 
back within Formosa’s defense per- 
imeter, at least tentatively, or face 
senatorial opposition to the treaty 
with Chiang Kai-shek which they 
were trying to get through the Sen 
ate. 


Will There Be Two Chinas? 


In a New York address on Janu- 
ary 30 Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas urged the seating 
of both Communist and Nationalist 
China in the United Nations. This 
concept may gain support in the 
United States more rapidly than is 
now expected. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that the Administration wants 
to face any such developments for 
some time to come, if at all. It there- 
fore does not give up the theoretical 
prospect that Chiang might some- 
how get back on the continent under 
his own steam. Yet it knows that 
only a miracle can keep two Chinas 
from appearing — mainland China 
under Mao Tse-tung, Formosa un 
der Chiang Kai-shek. 

Twice during the President's ap- 
peal to Congress for authority to use 
force to defend Formosa he ex- 
pressed his willingness to have the 
United Nations try for a cease-fire in 
the Formosa Strait. But a cease-fire 
would presumably freeze the divid- 
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ing line between the two Chinas 
where the fighting stopped. That 
was the case in Korea; that was also 
the case in Indochina. There is every 
reason to believe it would be the 
case in the Formosa Strait. There- 
fore, it can be assumed that if there 
is to be any cease-fire and the Com- 
munists want one, they will make 
every effort to seize all they can be- 
fore a truce is reached. In a sense, 
then, Washington’s support of a 
truce gives indirect notice to Peiping 
to seize all it can quickly before 
truce talks begin. In that sense the 
immediate danger of war grows 
greater, although the ultimate dan- 
ger may grow less. 

The 


defending Formosa and the Pesca- 


Administration’s interest in 
dores is based on the strategic im- 
portance of those islands. This puts 
their value purely on a military basis. 
It is contended in some quarters that 
their defense should be put on a ju- 
ridical basis, on America’s responsi- 
bility to defend them until their 
Thus 


Washington’s responsibility for For- 


future is settled by treaty. 
mosa may be a military necessity, but 
it is a juridical fact. And it is argued 
that the United States: should base 
its claims to protect Formosa on law 
rather than strategy. 

One thing to be borne in mind 
about this so-called new policy to- 
ward China is that it is undoubtedly 
no more permanent than any other. 
Chiang is leashed, unleashed, re- 
leashed, as events seem to demand. 
The offshore islands are included, 
excluded, or left indefinite, depend- 
ing on changing situations. The un- 
changeable fact is that policy can be, 
and often is, changeable. 


NEAL STANFORD 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Should U.S. 
Recognize 
Peiping? 


By 4 








(The decision of the United Nations 
Security Council on January 31 to 
invite representatives of the Peiping 
government to the UN for considera- 
tion of a cease-fire in islands off the 
China mainland raised far-reaching 
questions. Some observers believe 
that it may eventually lead to Pei- 
ping’s admission to the United Na- 
tions as spokesman for China, and 
the possibility that two Chinas may 
be represented in the UN—mainland 
China and Formosa China. 

Should these developments occur, 
the United States will be confronted 
with two difficult issues: whether it 
should oppose the admission of Pei- 
ping to the UN, and whether it 
should recognize Peiping as the gov- 
ernment of mainland China. In 
the January 15 Bu.ietin Nicholas 
Roosevelt, former Minister to Hun- 
gary (1930-1933) and well-known 
writer on world affairs, presented 
the affirmative view on the question 
“Should U.S. Recognize Peiping?” 
In this issue Senator William F. 
Knowland presents the negative 
view.—Editor ) 

The sobering thought that a num- 
ber of our allies have afforded diplo- 
matic recognition to Red China turns 
the spotlight on the reasons under- 
lying this government’s unwilling- 
ness to enter into similar relation- 
ships with that regime. A closely al- 
lied problem which must be given 
study in any appraisal of the merits 
of this position is our equally firm 
opposition to the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations. That 
this is true is made clear by studying 
the fact that, although Britain ac- 
corded recognition to Peiping on 


January 6, 1950, over five years later 
the British government has not yet 
received recognition from Peiping. 

It is understood through unofficial 
channels that the main obstacle to 
full reciprocity in this relationship 
is the insistence by the Chinese Com- 
munists that the British give full 
support to the seating of Chinese 
Communist representatives in the 
United Nations and disrupt all ties 
with the government of the Republic 
of China on Formosa. 


Position of Administration 


In his press conference on July 7, 
1954 the President stated he was op- 
posed, under present circumstances, 
to the admission of Red China into 
the United Nations on the grounds 
that the United Nations is an or- 
ganization based on moral forces, 
that Red China attempted to repudi- 
ate the United Nations at Geneva, 
that it had been declared an aggres- 
sor by the United Nations, that it 
was occupying North Korea, sup- 
ported the enslavement of the peo- 
ples of Indochina, and held certain 
United States prisoners unjustifiably. 

On July 8, 1954 the Secretary of 
State reiterated the present Adminis- 
tration’s position on this subject and 
further stated that the United Na- 
tions Charter specifies that its mem- 
bers shall be peace-loving and able 
and willing to discharge their ob- 
ligations under the Charter. In Ar- 
ticle 1, section 1, of the Charter of 
the United Nations the overriding 
purposes of the international organi- 
zation are set forth in the first two 
paragraphs: “1. To maintain inter- 
national peace and security. .. . 
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2. To develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples. . . .” 


Consequences of Recognition 


The problem of recognition by the 
United States of Communist China 
is further complicated by the fact 
that there exist today the govern 
ment of the Republic of China and 
the Chinese Communist regime. This 
country, in order to accord recogni- 
tion to Communist China, would 
necessarily have to withdraw its rec- 
ognition of the Republic of China 
on Formosa. What would be the im- 
plications of such an act? It would 
constitute withdrawal of official ap- 
probation of a government recog- 
nized by the United States for a 
period of over 26 years; it would 
repudiate a government which has 
given constant and heroic resistance 
to the world-wide movement of 
communism over a long period of 
years; it would constitute repudia- 
tion of a government that was our 
staunch ally against Japan during 
World War II; it would open the 
last door of resistance to the final 
domination of all Asia by world 
communism. 


We must not forget that com- 
munism is a world-wide conspiracy 
against freedom and independence 
and that the objective of the men in 
the Kremlin was pointed out many 
years ago by Lenin’s statement that 
“the Road to Paris is through 
Peking.” The remaining free peoples 
of Asia are watching the actions tak- 
en by our government, and any com- 
promise of moral principles in that 
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area by the United States would 
move our defense barriers and in- 
fluence back to the Pacific Coast for 
generations to come. 


There appears to be little reason 
to expect that recognition of Com- 
munist China would be productive 
of any greater performance than has 
resulted from the recognition of the 
Communist government of Russia 
in 1933, When that government was 
recognized by this country certain 
pledges leading toward peaceable 
relations were made and soon bro- 
ken. Since all Communists are com- 
mitted to the destruction of persons 
and institutions which stand in the 
way of world domination by com- 
munism, there is no reason or legiti- 
mate hope that Communist China 
will pursue a different mode of op- 
eration. Since foreign policy should 
be based on the concrete, not on the 
abstract, perhaps it will be illumi- 
nating to look at the question of rec- 
ognition of Communist China from, 
first, the point of view of our own 
self-interest and, second, the interests 
of Asia. 


U.S. Interests — and Asia's 


It seems apparent that the self-in- 
terest of the United States would not 
be served by permitting our defense 
barriers to fall back to the Pacific 
Coast States of Washington, Oregon 
and California. The previous Ad- 
ministration as well as the present 
one, on the basis of the judgment of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, determined 


that our own security would be jeop- 
ardized by any weakening of the de- 
fense line running from Japan and 
Korea to Formosa to the Philip- 
pines, Australia and New Zealand in 
the south and Okinawa in the north. 


The economic life of Korea and 
Japan is dependent on sea lanes 
into Southeast Asia, and unfriendly 
control of these waters would de- 
termine the political life of the in- 
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The 
recent war with Japan demonstrated 


habitants of those countries. 


how closely a military offensive can 
come to the continental limits of the 
United States through a lapse in our 
defensive guard in the Pacific. Every 
American should ask himself wheth- 
er he wants to take this risk again as 
a probable consequence of recogni 
tion of Communist China. 


An argument has been submitted 
at times that the United 
should lodge its future security with 
the United Nations and depend on 


States 


that organization’s collective security 
forces for protection against any hos- 
tile actions from the Far East. How- 
ever, the lessons of recent history 
are a cold reminder of the unswerv- 
ing objectives of world commu- 
nism, which in the ten years since the 
end of World War II in 1945 has 
taken over 600 million once-free 
people behind the Communist Iron 
Curtain. Americans will not, I be- 
lieve, soon forget that the present 
Chinese Communist regime is the 
same regime which committed ag- 
gression in Korea in violation of a 
United Natio: . indictment and was 
responsible for inflicting 140,000 
casualties on us, including 35,000 
dead. The United Nations record in 
Korea was not effective collective 
security in a military action wherein 
the United States furnished 90 per- 
cent of its manpower and only 17 
out of 60 United Nations members 
supplied any manpower at all. 


Turning to the interests of Asia it- 
self, this country is staunchly com- 
mitted against the principles of co- 
lonialism. Mr Chou En-lai, Peiping’s 
premier and foreign minister, has 
asserted publicly and frequently that 
Asia must be for the Asians while 
at the same time he builds his mili- 
tary forces and war-making poten- 
tial through the receipt of supplies 
from Communist Russia. In other 


words, what is intended is Asia for 
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the Communists. Since actions speak 
with the force of conviction, the rec 
ord of Communist China in Asia to 
date shows the following: (1) brutal 
persecution of religious and mission 
ary organizations on the mainland; 
(2) colonialization of North Korea 
and the deliberate violation of the 
United Nations armistice negotiated 
in that country; (3) inciting and 
supplying of Communist aggressive 
activities in Vietnam and Commu 
nist guerrillas in Malaya, Burma and 
Indonesia; (4) institution of blood 
purges of the Chinese people, which 
have been estimated by our Assistant 
Secretary of State, Walter S. Robert- 
son, as resulting in approximately 
What 


people of Asia expect in the future 


15 million deaths. can the 


from this record of the past? 

The foreign and defense policies 
of this country need to- be the peo- 
ple’s business. The decisions made 
in the months ahead may well de 
termine whether we have a free 
world of free men. There is no easy 
solution to the unpleasant facts of 
today, which we must meet as other 
generations have had to meet the 


critical issues of their time. 


The United States has provided 
the world with the greatest exposi- 
tion of liberty and protection of the 
rights of man the world has known 
to date. Our foreign policy should 
show no less of an ideal. The recog- 
nition of Communist China would 
subvert the principle long adhered 
to in this country—the dignity of 
free men. It would amount to a Far 
Eastern Munich. 

If we show the same courage and 
motivated the 
men who sat at Philadelphia and 


common sense that 
under Divine inspiration gave us 
first the Declaration of Independence 
and then the Constitution of the 
United States, there is no domestic 
problem that we cannot solve and 


no foreign foe that we need ever fear. 








fe 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


India: An Asian Success Story 








We have been, understandably, so 
preoccupied in recent years with the 
threat of communism to Asia and, 
through Asia, to the United States 
that we have developed a habit of 
judging other nations in that stra- 
tegic and vulnerable area, not by 
what they are themselves accomplish- 
ing, but solely by their attitude to- 
ward Soviet Russia and, even more, 
toward Communist China. However, 
as our stake in Asia becomes increas- 
ingly important — strategically, eco- 
nomically and morally—it becomes of 
paramount importance for us to un- 
derstand the Asian peoples in terms 
of their own conditions, which dif- 
fer profoundly from those with 
which we are familiar here. 


What India Has Done for 
Indians 


India’s seven-year record as an in- 
dependent nation needs to be judged 
not in terms of what Americans 
could have done in the United States 
but of what the Indians have done 
for their own people after two cen- 
turies of British colonial rule. Here 
is the record, in brief, as appraised 
by the best-qualified American and 
British observers: 


Political Institutions. In spite of 
the initial turmoil and bloodshed 
precipitated by partition of the sub- 
continent into the two nations of 


India and Pakistan and of resulting - 


Muslim-Hindu tensions kept alive by 
controversies between the two na- 
tions, particularly about Kashmir, 
India has established and developed 
a democratic form of government 
under the constitution of 1950. Al- 
though the Congress party headed 
by Prime Minister Nehru, as shown 
by the democratic elections of 1951- 


1952, controls a majority at the cen- 
ter and in most of the 29 states com- 
posing the federal republic, it has 
not discouraged the rise of other 
parties and has ruled with impressive 
regard for the concepts of justice and 
order under law, which constitute 
one of the most important legacies 
the British left to India. 

Far from tolerating totalitarian en- 
croachments on democracy, as some 
of Mr. Nehru’s 
aver, the government of India has 
taken drastic measures against agi- 
tation both by the right-wing Hindu 
Mahasabha extremists and by the 
Communists, but without curtailing 
political freedoms. The need for a re- 
sponsible opposition party is recog- 
nized by Congress leaders, from Mr. 
Nehru down. In the absence of such 


American critics 


a party the Communists represent 
the greatest challenge to the ruling 
Congress party, not so much on the 
national plane as in states where 
economic and social maladjustments 
create political ferment, notably 
Travancore-Cochin and Andhra. Mr. 
Nehru, however, takes the view that 
this danger should be met, not by 
suppression of the Communists or by 
attacks on Moscow and Peiping, but 
by unremitting efforts to improve 
the living conditions of the Indian 
people. This has been done to a 
striking extent in agriculture, the 
principal occupation of the 80 per- 
cent of the population who live in 
villages. 

Agricultural Progress. Today In- 
dia, which only three years ago was 
faced with the specter of famine, is 
raising 20 percent more food-grains 
than in 1951 and has become self- 
supporting in food for the first time 
in a generation or more—although 
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as yet only at the average level of 
1,800 calories a day. The increase in 
production has been due, in part, to 
an adequate rainfall for three years 
in a country peculiarly dependent on 
rain for survival. The principal im- 
provements, however, have come 
from better seeds, expansion of ir 
rigation facilities, the opening up 
of new lands which had not been 
cultivated for many years because of 
deep-growing weeds or the preva- 
lence of malaria (now combated by 
the greatest malaria control program 
in the world) and, above all, the 
community development projects 
program. This program, which now 
reaches 56 million out of the coun- 
try’s 294 million rural population, 
provides for the simultaneous devel 
opment of the principal aspects of 
village life—food production, health 
of man and beast, irrigation, school 
and hospital building, and education. 

Through these projects India en 
lists the voluntary and enthusiastic 
participation of the peasants in the, 
improvement of their own communi- 
ties and the building of a grass-roots 
democracy in a way that might well 
serve as a model for other under 
developed nations not only in Asia 
but elsewhere. 


While 


made in land reform, the redistribu 


some progress has been 
tion of land contemplated under the 
1950 constitution has proved slow, 
primarily because of the financial 
difficulties faced by the central gov- 
ernment and the states in fulfilling 
the constitutional pledge of compen- 
sation to landowners. The system 
of moneylending at exhorbitant 
rates, long a cancer of village life, is 
still prevalent, but the Rural Credit 
Committee in a report issued by the 
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Reserve Bank of India, in December 
1954, recommends the creation of a 
network of rural credit institutions, 
which would strike a deathblow at 
current moneylending practices. And 
India faces the problem, which arose 
in all Western nations as the feudal 
system of agriculture began to dis- 
integrate, of finding occupations for 
displaced agricultural workers—with 
the added grave handicap that, un- 
like the nations of the West in the 
16th century, India has a vast popu- 
360 
hope that emigration overseas will 
ease its population problem. For this 
problem, over the long run, the 


lation of million and cannot 


plained parenthood program sanc- 
tioned in the first Five-Year Plan of- 
fers the only promising eventual 
alleviation. 

A Mixed Economy. Having thus 
made a promising start toward im- 
proving agricultural conditions un- 
der the first Five-Year Plan, which 
ends in 1956, the government of 
India hopes, under the second Five- 
Year Plan to place increased empha- 
sis on industrialization. Unlike So- 
viet Russia and Communist China, 
which have had as their goal the 
rapid development of heavy in- 
dustry, no matter what the cost 
in human suffering, India seeks to 
create small-scale industries meshed 
with agricultural communities which 
could raise the output of consumer 
goods and provide employment for 
nearby villagers, as well as to ex- 
pand its production of basic necessi- 
ties for a modern economy, notably 
steel and oil. 


This program of parallel encour- 
agement to light as well as heavy in- 
dustry is being carried out under a 
system of mixed economy, to a con- 
siderable extent inspired by the ex- 
ample of the British Laborites. Pri- 
vate investment is welcomed, pro- 
vided the foreign investors are will- 
ing to meet the requirements of 
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India’s economic plans (and British 
and West German firms have been 
competing for contracts with the 
U.S.S.R.), but the government re- 
tains over-all control of the nation’s 
economy and recently has again em- 
phasized its “socialist” character. It 
should be pointed out that, unlike 
which have 
heavily on the United States for 


many nations leaned 
financial assistance, India is financ- 
ing 90 percent of its Five-Year Plan 
development out of its own re- 
sources. Total foreign aid during 
the period 1951-1954 is estimated at 
$473.4 million, or roughly 10 per- 
cent of a total capital outlay of $4.48 
billion under the Five-Year Plan. 
Of this foreign aid, the contribution 
of the United States represented 76 
percent—$190 million was a wheat 
loan granted to India, and $171 mil- 
lion was authorized by Washington 
for various projects up to June 1954. 

Foreign Policy. Whatever may be 
our opinion of India’s internal po- 
litical and economic policies, we can 
no more. expect to intervene in its 
domestic affairs than we could inter- 
vene in the affairs of Britain or 
France. It is with respect to India’s 
foreign policy that American opinion 
often calls for a change. Prime 
Minister Nehru has been criticized 
in this country for, among other 
things, his tendency to tell the Unit- 
ed States what to do about Korea 
and Indochina while balking at our 
advice about Kashmir. Yet those of 
us who are tempted to attack his 
“moralizing” on world affairs may 
be inviting the retort, “Physician, 
heal thyself.” 

On the issue of Kashmir, which 
unquestionably represents one of the 
principal threats to the stability and 
security of the Indian subcontinent, 
both India and Pakistan have as 
sumed, since 1947, at various times 
and for reasons each regards as 
valid, positions which an outside 


observer could criticize as intransi- 
gent or unjustified. Some observers 
strongly feel that India has been pri- 
marily at fault; others, that Paki- 
stan provoked India’s resistance by 
condoning the invasion of Kashmir 
from its territory in 1947. An analy- 
sis of the Kashmir issue will shortly 
appear in these pages. Meanwhile, 
the rest of the world can but wel- 
come indications that Governor Gen- 
eral Ghulam Mohammed, a courage- 


ous statesman who last autumn took 


the helm in Pakistan and is today 


that country’s principal policy-mak- 
er, decided to visit New Delhi on 
January 25-27 to participate in cele- 
brations of India’s fifth anniversary 
as a republic. It is believed that this 
visit, following on the agreement of 
Mr. Nehru and Prime Minister Mo- 
hammed Ali at the December confer- 
ence of the Colombo nations in In- 
donesia to reopen negotiations about 
Kashmir in March, may presage the 
removal of the principal obstacle to 
improvement of Indo-Pakistani re- 
lations. 


But important as Kashmir is for 
the subcontinent, it is secondary, in 
relations between the United States 
and India, to three central questions: 
Is India hostile to the United States? 
Is it trying to create a third force? 
Will it join the Moscow-Peiping 
bloc? 

These questions have recently as- 
sumed a particularly sharp form be- 
cause of two circumstances: the un- 
concealed hostility to the United 
States of India’s chief delegate to the 
United Nations, V. K. Krishna 
Menon, who is known to have great 
influence on Mr. Nehru and has been 
mentioned as a possible member of 
the cabinet in the post of either for- 
cign minister or defense minister; 
and the differences in the way in 
which the United States and India 
view Communist China. 


Nothing would be gained, and 





much could be lost, by soft-pedaling 
these two circumstances. The role 
played by Mr. Menon has disturbed 
not only Americans friendly to In- 
dia but also objective Indian observ- 
ers. It is only fair, for the future 
good of both nations, that this mat- 
ter should, if possible, be made fully 
known to Mr. Nehru, but it is im- 
portant that this should be done by 
one or more Americans who have 
given ample evidence in the past that 
they understand India’s problems 
and have sympathy for its aspira- 
tions. At the same time, it must be 
recognized that never since 1947 has 
India’s prestige in world affairs stood 
so high as today. 

As for India’s attitude toward 
Communist China, it should not sur- 
prise us that it differs from that of 
the United States. An Asian nation 
that struggled for many years to 
achieve independence from a West- 
ern power, India understandably has 
more sympathy for the Chinese Com- 
munists’ desire to end all vestiges of 
interference by the West than could 
be expected from Americans. Nor 
has India the sentimental attachment 
to Chiang Kai-shek which has pro- 
foundly affected United States policy 
toward Peiping. In these respects In- 
dia is by no means alone in Asia. 
To give but one example, Pakistan, 
which has concluded a military alli- 
ance with this country and is regard- 
ed by the Pentagon as a bulwark 


against communism, recognizes the 
Peiping regime and favors its ad- 
mission to the United Nations. 
Another aspect of India’s foreign 
policy which perplexes some Ameri- 
cans and angers others is the belief 
that Mr. Nehru is trying to create a 


third force in Asia instead of making 


a clear-cut choice between the West- 
ern coalition on the one hand and 
the Communist bloc on the other. It 
is true that India’s prime minister 
does not see the world exactly the 
same way that it looks to the United 
States. He would prefer to have his 
own country and all of Asia, if pos- 
sible, 


potential armed clashes between the 


remain outside the area of 
great powers. But while he has not 
the United 
States, he cooperates closely with 


committed himself to 


Britain and the Commonwealth — 
more closely, so far, than he does 
with the U.S.S.R. 
China. And some observers believe 


or Communist 


that the creation of an independent, 
although by no means necessarily 
neutral, area in Asia would ulti- 
mately be in the interest of peace 
and, consequently, of the United 
States. 

All this, however, does not mean 
and shoyld not be interpreted to 
mean that India is opposed to West- 
ern democracy and has sold its soul 
for a mess of Chinese pottage. On 
the contrary, there are few nations 


in the underdeveloped areas of the 


world which have as strong and de- 
termined an attachment to democ- 
racy as India—although today. the 
democracy to which it is attached is 
that of Britain and, through Britain, 
the Commonwealth, rather than the 
United States. This is a tribute to 
the forbearance of both the British 
and the Indians, and wise American 
statesmanship would take advantage 
of this fortunate situation instead of 
berating India for its alleged un- 
faithfulness to democratic concepts. 
Nor is India blind to the evils of 
totalitarianism, either in Russia or 
Communist China. When Mr. Neh- 
ru returned from his visit to Pei- 
ping it was obvious that he felt 
greater pride in the achievements of 
India than ever before, as he stressed 
that the Indians had accomplished 
more by democratic means than the 
Chinese Communists had done by 
dictatorship. From the point of view 
of India the challenge presented by 
Communist China must be met not 
by war, which would spell dangerous 
postponement and possibly destruc- 
tion of Indian hopes for the future, 
but by ever greater efforts to keep 
faith, politically, economically and 
socially, with the ideals of democ- 
racy. By continuing to aid India in 
this endeavor the United States can 
make a genuinely constructive con- 
tribution to the stability and security 
of Asia. 
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